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Fresh  incense  I  did  bear  to  you 
And  virgin  tapers ,  virgin  lit. 

My  altar  linens  were  still  new, 
Unlaundered,  immaculate. 

1  bear  you  now,  in  icy  weather, 

Patched  amices  (no  gift  of  mine 
Fitting  or  acceptable  either ) 

And  musty  sacrificial  wine. 

You,  Who  raise  the  grim  oblation 
Of  Your  own  body  to  Your  own  feet, 
Refuse  me  not  the  revelation 
Lesser  celebrants  must  delete. 


STEVEN  FLEMING . 
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Newman’s  prose  rhythm 

byCharles  F.  Donovan 


early  every  writer  who  touches 
upon  the  subject  of  rhythm  in  prose  begins  with  an  apology,  nor 
shall  I  run  counter  to  precedent.  The  apology  is  generally 
couched  in  some  such  words  as  the  following,  taken  from  Her¬ 
bert  Read’s  “English  Prose  Style.”  “The  question  of  what  con¬ 
stitutes  prose  rhythm  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  problem  in  the 
whole  complex  of  English  prose  style.  The  scientific  study  of 
prose  rhythm,  despite  the  very  complete  and  provocative  history 
devoted  to  it  by  Professor  Saintsbury,  is  still  very  much  in  its 
infancy.”  In  other  words,  critical  commentators  forewarn  you 
not  to  expect  too  much  from  them,  since  they  are  venturing  into 
a  virgin  field.  And  I  must  say  that  from  what  I  have  seen  of 
their  works  in  this  field,  from  their  differences  among  themselves 
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and  from  their  divergent  methods  of  attack,  they  have  barely 
scratched  the  surface  of  the  subject. 

Ancient  writers  gave  much  more  consideration  to  prose 
rhythm  as  a  quality  of  style  than  do  modern  grammarians.  Isoc¬ 
rates  laid  down  the  important  principle  that  in  prose  rhythm 
there  should  be  an  admixture  of  all  kinds  of  feet,  while  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  verse  should  be  carefully  avoided.  Instead  of  short 
rhythmical  clauses  affected  by  certain  sophists,  he  introduced 
an  ampler  and  more  rounded  period  and  rhythms  that  were  less 
harsh  and  obtrusive.  Quintillian  warns  his  pupils  to  avoid  any¬ 
thing  like  a  too  formal  measurement  of  feet  or  syllables  and  to  be 
content  with  a  general  rhythmical  effect.  Cicero  says  that  the 
Roman  audience  was  particularly  sensitive  to  the  harmonies  of 
speech,  that  it  was  keenly  alive  to  language  which  seemed  to  be 
broken  and  halting,  while  it  was  ever  ready  to  applaud  a  well- 
formed  period  that  ended  with  an  effective  cadence. 

Now  while  early  Greek  and  Roman  men  of  letters  held  many 
contradictory  views  concerning  prose  rhythm,  as  is  the  case  to¬ 
day,  we  may  draw  from  their  writings  the  following  conclusions 
which  were  rather  generally  accepted  by  the  writers  of  Cicero’s 
time,  namely,  that  the  period  was  the  particular,  or  at  least  the 
best  vehicle  of  rhythm ;  that  periodic  style  should  be  employed 
in  argumentative  oratory  only  in  passages  of  high  emotion  and 
for  narrative  passages  of  more  than  ordinary  importance ;  and 
that  prose  rhythm  consisted  in  sentences  divided  into  the  same 
metrical  feet  as  poetry,  but  with  a  greater  freedom  and  variety. 

Modern  writers,  by  and  large,  are  divided  into  two  schools 
according  to  their  approach  of  the  subject.  The  one  concerns 
itself  with  charts  and  graphs  showing  the  drumbeat  effect  of 
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rhythm,  the  similarity  between  the  beat  of  music  and  the  beat  of 
prose,  and  the  effect  of  rhythmical  sound  on  the  nerves,  muscles 
and  ears.  The  other,  of  which  Professor  Saintsbury  is  a  notable 
exponent,  contents  itself  with  a  mere  division  of  sentences  into 
metrical  feet,  or  in  other  words,  with  prose  scansion.  Patterson 
of  the  first  group,  in  his  Rhythm  of  Prose  defines  rhythm  as  a 
mental  process  by  means  of  which  we  group  sensations  of  sound 
into  a  system  of  images  arranged  upon  a  temporal  basis.  It  is 
clear  from  this  that  Patterson’s  doctrines  would  be  little  help  in 
determining  how  successful  Newman  was  as  a  rhythmical  writer ; 
and  yet  Patterson  says  of  Saintsbury ’s  History  of  English  Prose 
Rhythm  that  it  suggests  hasty  composition  and  presents  no  de¬ 
tailed  attempt  to  discuss  the  nature  of  rhythm,  and  by  con¬ 
cluding  with  the  statement  that  ultimately  the  ear  is  the  judge; 
it  (Saintsbury’s  work)  strikes  a  note  of  self-confessed  defeat. 
Thus  it  is  evident  that  in  this  paper  we  will  have  to  rely  upon 
our  ingenuity  and  whatever  we  can  adduce  to  the  point  from  the 
writing  of  the  ancients. 

I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  claim  that  prose  rhythm  follows 
a  metrical  pattern  similar  to  verse,  but  with  greater  variety. 
There  is  no  a  priori  construction  or  standard  form  to  which  we 
fit  our  words,  nor  is  there  a  musical  notation  to  which  they 
submit  themselves.  Rhythm  is  more  subtle  and  profound  than 
this,  and  is  born  not  with  words  but  with  thought  and  with  what¬ 
ever  co-mingling  of  feelings  and  emotions  the  thought  is  accom¬ 
panied.  Cicero  has  said,  “All  speech  is  formed  of  words,  which 
we  must  first  consider  singly,  then  in  composition;  for  there  is 
one  merit  in  language  which  lies  in  single  words,  another  which 
is  produced  by  words  joined  and  compounded.  Next  to  diligent 
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attention  in  the  choice  of  words  and  metaphors  and  figures,  fol¬ 
lows  modulation  and  harmonious  structure  of  words.” 

Prose  then  is  a  matter  of  words,  but  not  of  words  in  them¬ 
selves  but  rather  as  so  much  dead  material,  given  life,  which  life 
is  rhythm.  Poetry  may  inhere  in  a  single  syllable  and  may 
therefore,  in  extreme  cases,  be  without  rhythm.  Prose,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  exist  except  in  the  phrase  and  the  phrase  always 
has  a  rhythm  of  some  kind.  And  yet,  a  prose  all  disparate  sen¬ 
tences,  even  though  they  are  in  themselves  perfectly  rhythmical, 
is  not  perfect  prose.  The  sentences  must  be  coordinated  and  dis¬ 
solved  into  a  larger  unit  and  this  is  the  paragraph.  The  rhythm 
begins  with  the  first  syllable  of  the  paragraph  and  is  not  com¬ 
plete  or  fully  graceful  without  the  last  syllable,  after  which  there 
is  a  rest.  In  speaking  of  prose  rhythm  as  a  submission  to  the 
physical  necessity  of  resting  for  breath,  Cicero  says : 

“As  in  most  things,  so  in  language  Nature,  herself,  has  wonderfully  con¬ 
trived  that  what  carries  with  it  the  greatest  utility  should  have  at  the  same  time 
either  the  most  dignity  or,  as  it  often  happens,  the  most  beauty.  Turn  your 
thoughts  to  the  shape  and  figure  of  man,  or  even  that  of  other  animals;  you 
will  find  no  part  of  the  body  fashioned  without  some  necessary  use  and  the 
whole  frame  perfected  as  it  were  by  art,  not  by  chance.  How  is  it  with  regard 
to  trees,  of  which  neither  the  trunk,  nor  the  boughs,  nor  even  the  leaves  are 
formed  otherwise  than  to  maintain  and  preserve  their  own  nature,  yet  in  which 
there  is  no  part  that  is  not  beautiful?  Or  let  us  turn  from  natural  objects  and 
cast  our  eyes  on  those  of  art,  what  is  so  necessary  in  a  ship  as  the  sides,  the 
hold,  the  prow,  the  stern,  the  yards,  the  sails,  the  masts?  which  yet  have  so 
much  beauty  in  their  appearance,  that  they  seem  to  have  been  invented  not  for 
safety  only,  but  also  for  the  delight  afforded  by  the  spectacle.  Pillars  support 
temple  and  porticoes,  and  yet  have  not  more  of  utility  than  of  dignity.  It 
was  not  regard  to  beauty,  but  necessity  that  contrived  the  cupola  of  the  Capitol 
and  other  buildings;  for  when  a  plan  was  contemplated  by  which  the  water 
might  run  off  from  each  side  of  the  roof,  the  dignity  of  the  cupola  was  added 
to  the  utility  of  the  temple,  but  in  such  a  manner,  that  should  the  Capitol  be 
built  in  Heaven,  where  no  rain  can  fall,  it  would  appear  to  have  no  dignity 
without  the  cupola.  It  happens  likewise  in  all  parts  of  language,  that  a  certain 
agreeableness  and  grace  are  attendant  on  utility  and  I  may  say,  on  necessity; 
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for  the  stoppage  of  the  breath  and  the  confined  play  of  the  lungs  introduced 
periods  and  the  pointing  of  words.  This  invention  gives  such  gratification 
that  if  unlimited  powers  of  breath  were  granted  a  person,  yet  we  could  not 
wish  him  to  speak  without  stopping;  for  the  invention  of  stops  is  pleasing  to 
the  ears  of  mankind  and  not  only  tolerable  but  easy  to  the  lungs.  ...  If  an 
orator’s  thoughts  and  language  are  impressive,  the  rhythm  of  his  speech,  while 
giving  pleasure,  will  not  attract  attention,  but  if  rhythm  is  absent,  his  style  will 
be  felt  to  lack  a  certain  charm.” 

Now  if  prose  rhythm  is  identified  with  periodic  style  then 
Newman,  the  master  of  the  period,  must  also  be  a  master  of 
rhythm.  If  prose  rhythm  is  a  mere  submission  to  the  necessity 
of  pausing  for  breath,  if  it  is  merely  a  device  for  facilitating 
fluency  of  speech,  Newman’s  rhythm  approaches  perfection. 
If  prose  then  is  some  elusive  charm  which  cannot  be  caught 
by  the  eye,  but  by  the  ear  alone,  then  surely  Newman’s  prose 
abounds  in  rhythm.  The  following  quotation  from  William 
Blake,  the  English  writer,  is  a  good  example  of  what  would  be 
most  readily  termed  poetic-prose  by  the  majority  of  critics  and 
yet  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  Newman’s  method : 

“There  is,  in  all  these  straying  songs,  the  freshness  of  clear  wind  and  purity 
of  blowing  rain;  here  a  perfume  as  of  dew  on  grass  against  the  sun,  there  a 
keener  smell  of  sprinkled  shingle  and  brine-bleached  sand;  some  growth  or 
breath  everywhere  of  blade  or  herb  leaping  into  life  under  the  green  wet  light 
of  spring;  some  color  of  shapely  cloud  or  mound  of  moulded  wave.  The  verse 
pauses  and  musters  and  falls  away  as  a  wave  does,  with  the  same  patience  of 
gathering  farm  and  rounded  glory  of  springing  curve,  and  sharp,  sweet  flash  of 
dishevelled  and  flickering  foam,  as  it  curls  over,  showing  the  sun  through  its 
soft  heaving  side  in  veins  of  gold  that  inscribe  and  jewels  of  green  that  inlay 
the  quivering  and  sundering  skirt  or  veil  of  thinner  water,  throwing  upon  the 
tremulous  space  of  narrowing  sea  in  front,  like  a  reflection  of  lifted  and  vibrat¬ 
ing  hair,  the  windy  shadow  of  its  shaken  spray.” 

Now  note  that  the  poetic  quality  of  this  prose  springs  from 
the  expression  and  diction,  from  the  imagery  and  fanciful  figures ; 
the  whole  context  is  poetic,  to  such  a  degree,  indeed,  that  the 
passage  could,  without  too  great  a  stretch  of  imagination  and 
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without  producing  a  ludicrous  effect,  be  transformed  into  blank 
verse.  In  contrast  to  this,  consider  the  following  lines,  the 
introduction  to  the  “Second  Spring”: 

“We  have  the  familiar  experience  of  the  order,  the  constancy,  the  perpetual 
renovation  of  the  material  world  which  surrounds  us.  Frail  and  transitory  as 
is  every  part  of  it,  restless  and  migratory,  as  are  its  elements,  never-ceasing  as 
are  its  changes,  still  it  abides.  It  is  bound  together  by  a  law  of  permanence, 
it  is  set  up  in  unity ;  and,  though  it  is  ever  dying,  it  is  ever  coming  to  life  again. 
Dissolution  does  but  give  birth  to  fresh  modes  of  organization,  and  one  death 
is  the  parent  of  a  thousand  lives.  Each  hour,  as  it  comes,  is  but  a  testimony, 
how  fleeting,  yet  how  secure,  how  certain,  is  the  great  whole.  It  is  like  an  image 
on  the  waters,  which  is  ever  the  same,  though  the  waters  ever  flow.  Change 
upon  change, — yet  one  change  cries  out  to  another,  like  the  alternate  Seraphim, 
in  praise  and  in  glory  of  their  Maker.  The  sun  sinks  to  rise  again;  the  day 
is  swallowed  up  in  the  gloom  of  the  night  to  be  born  out  of  it,  as  fresh  as  if 
it  had  never  been  quenched.  Spring  passes  into  summer  and  through  summer 
and  autumn  into  winter,  only  the  more  surely  by  its  own  ultimate  return,  to 
triumph  over  that  grave  towards  which  it  resolutely  hastened  from  its  first 
hour.  We  mourn  over  the  blossoms  of  May,  because  they  are  to  wither;  but 
we  know,  withal,  that  May  is  one  day  to  have  its  revenge  upon  November  by 
the  revolution  of  that  solemn  circle  which  never  stops — which  teaches  us  in 
our  height  of  hope,  ever  to  be  sober,  and  in  our  depth  of  desolation,  never  to 
despair.” 

Now  in  this  passage,  Newman’s  language  is  not  different 
from  that  of  ordinary  prose;  there  is  no  highly  imaginative  ex¬ 
pression  and  surely  the  thought  is  not  of  itself  poetic. 

This  passage  or  any  other  of  Newman  could  never  be 
changed  into  blank  verse  and  remain  Newman ;  his  prose  is  al¬ 
ways  specifically  prose,  and  the  poetical  qualities  come  not  from 
thought  or  diction,  but  from  the  collocation  of  words,  from  the 
coordination  and  subordination  of  clauses,  and  from  the  har¬ 
monious  blending  of  sentences — in  other  words,  from  rhythm. 

Now  I  do  not  attempt  to  claim  for  the  Present  Position  such 
poetic  tendencies,  at  least  to  any  marked  degree,  nor  is  poetry 
a  fitting  vehicle  for  argumentation  and  vigorous  exposition,  but  I 
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do  claim  that  Newman  uses  rhythm  just  as  extensively  and  just 
as  effectively  to  crush  his  adversary  beneath  a  bombardment  of 
fact  and  reason  in  the  Present  Position  as  to  produce  elsewhere 
the  effects  of  poetry.  Witness  the  noted  passage  from  the  first 
lecture : 

“Now  this  is  precisely  the  weak  point  of  Protestantism  in  this  country.  It 
is  jealous  of  being  questioned;  it  resents  argument;  it  flies  to  state  protection; 
it  is  afraid  of  the  sun;  it  forbids  competition.  How  can  you  detect  the  sham 
but  by  comparing  it  with  the  true?  Your  artificial  flowers  have  the  softness 
and  brilliancy  of  nature,  till  you  bring  in  the  living  article  fresh  from  the 
garden;  you  detect  the  counterfeit  coin  by  ringing  it  with  the  genuine.  So  it 
is  in  religion.  Protestantism  is  at  best  but  a  fine  piece  of  waxwork,  which  does 
not  look  dead  only  because  it  is  not  confronted  by  that  Church  which  really 
breathes  and  lives.  The  living  Church  is  the  test  and  confutation  of  all  false 
churches,  therefore,  get  rid  of  her  at  all  hazards;  tread  her  down,  gag  her,  dress 
her  like  a  felon,  starve  her,  bruise  her  features,  if  you  would  keep  up  your 
mumbo  jumbo  in  its  place  of  pride.  By  no  manner  of  means  give  her  fair  play: 
you  dare  not.  The  dazzling  brightness  of  her  glance,  the  sanctity  beaming  from 
her  countenance,  the  melody  of  her  voice,  the  grace  of  her  movements  will  be 
too  much  for  you.  Blacken  her;  make  her  Cinderella  in  the  ashes;  do  not  hear 
a  word  she  says.  Do  not  look  on  her,  but  daub  her  in  your  own  way,  keep 
up  the  good  old  sign-post  representation  of  her.  Let  her  be  a  lion  rampant, 
a  griffin,  a  wivern,  or  a  salamander.  She  shall  be  red  or  black;  she  will  be 
always  absurd,  always  imbecile,  always  malicious,  always  tyrannical.  The  lion 
shall  not  draw  the  lion,  but  the  man  shall  draw  him.  She  shall  be  always 
worsted  in  the  warfare  with  Protestantism;  ever  unhorsed  and  disarmed,  ever 
running  away,  ever  prostrated,  ever  smashed  and  pounded,  ever  dying,  ever 
dead,  and  the  only  wonder  is  that  she  has  to  be  killed  so  often,  and  the  life 
so  often  to  be  trodden  out  of  her,  and  her  priests  and  doctors  to  be  so  often 
put  down,  and  her  monks  and  nuns  to  be  exposed  so  often,  and  such  vast  sums 
to  be  subscribed  by  Protestants,  and  such  great  societies  to  be  kept  up,  and 
such  millions  of  tracts  to  be  written,  and  such  persecuting  Acts  to  be  passed 
in  Parliament,  in  order  thoroughly,  and  once  for  all,  and  for  the  very  last  time, 
and  forever  and  ever,  to  annihilate  her  once  more.” 

The  rhythm  of  this  passage  is  so  patent  and  its  importance 
and  efficacy  as  a  vital  factor  of  the  argument  are  so  manifest  that 
any  comment  would  be  redundant.  However,  we  see  here  several 
excellent  examples  of  precisely  how  rhythm  is  obtained,  from  a 
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purely  mechanical  viewpoint.  By  multiplying  phrases  and  ex¬ 
panding  his  thought,  Newman  introduces  a  rhythm  that  gives 
both  a  rapid  and  a  heaping  effect.  The  repetition  of  the  words 
“always,”  “ever,”  “so  often,”  and  “such”  add  to  this  rhythmical 
effect  and  help  to  pile  higher  and  higher  and  higher  not  only  the 
thought  but  the  rhythm,  so  that  the  sudden  let-down  of  the 
“once  more”  is  very  weak,  and  for  that  very  reason,  crushing. 
Examples  of  this  enlargement  of  thought  with  a  consequent 
heightened  and  sustained  rhythm  are  numerous,  for  example  in 
Lecture  II  we  read: 

“Unitarians,  Sabellians,  Utilitarians,  Wesleyans,  Calvinists,  Swedenborgians, 
Irvingites,  Freethinkers,  all  these  it  can  tolerate  in  its  very  bosom;  no  form  of 
opinion  comes  amiss;  but  Rome  it  cannot  abide.” 

Or  again: 

“The  deliverance  from  Egypt,  the  golden  calf,  the  fall  of  Dagon,  the  sin 
of  Solomon,  the  cruelties  of  Jezebel,  the  worship  of  Baal,  the  destruction  of  the 
brazen  serpent,  the  finding  of  the  Law,  the  captivity  in  Babylon,  Nebucho- 
donosor’s  image,  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  Herodians,  and  Zealots,  mint,  anise, 
and  cummin,  brazen  pots  and  vessels,  all  in  their  respective  places  and  ways, 
would  give  opportunity  to  a  few  grave  words  of  allusion  to  the  ‘monstrous 
errors’  or  the  ‘childish  absurdities’  of  the  ‘Romish’  faith.” 

Or  again: 

“No  wonder,  then,  that  Protestantism,  being  the  religion  of  our  literature, 
has  become  the  tradition  of  civil  intercourse  and  political  life;  no  wonder  that 
its  assumptions  are  among  the  elements  of  knowledge,  unchangeable  as  the 
moods  of  logic,  or  the  idioms  of  language,  or  the  injunctions  of  good  taste,  or 
the  properties  of  good  manners.  Elizabeth’s  reign  is  ‘golden,’  Mary  is  ‘bloody,’ 
the  Church  of  England  is  ‘pure  and  apostolic,’  the  Reformers  are  ‘judicious,’ 
the  Prayer  Book  is  ‘incomparable’  or  ‘beautiful,’  the  39  Articles  are  ‘moderate.’ 
Pope  and  ‘pagan’  go  together,  and  ‘the  Pope,  the  devil  and  the  pretender’.” 


Note  that  these  are  all  examples  of  loose  and  un-periodic 
style;  in  the  period,  on  the  other  hand,  with  its  multiplication 
of  subordinate  clauses  and  suspension  of  thought  until  the  end, 
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the  rhythm  is  even  more  noticeable.  One  more  example  of  this, 
is  the  introduction  to  the  second  lecture: 

“Considering,  what  is  as  undeniable  a  fact  as  that  there  is  a  country  called 
France,  or  an  ocean  called  the  Atlantic,  the  actual  extent,  the  renown,  and  the 
manifold  influence  of  the  Catholic  Religion — considering  that  it  surpasses  in 
territory  and  in  population  any  other  Christian  communion,  nay,  surpasses  all 
others  put  together, — considering  that  it  is  the  religion  of  two  hundred  millions 
of  souls,  that  it  is  found  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  that  it  penetrates  into 
all  classes  of  the  social  body,  that  it  is  received  by  entire  nations,  that  it  is 

so  multiform  in  its  institutions,  and  so  exuberant  in  its  developments,  and  so 

fresh  in  its  resources,  as  any  tolerable  knowledge  of  it  will  be  sure  to  bring 
home  to  our  minds, — that  it  has  been  the  creed  of  intellects  the  most  profound 
and  the  most  refined,  and  the  source  of  works  the  most  beneficial,  the  most 
arduous,  and  the  most  beautiful — and  moreover,  considering  that  thus  ubiqui¬ 
tous,  thus  commanding,  thus  philosophical,  thus  energetic,  thus  efficient,  it  has 
remained  one  and  the  same  for  centuries, — considering  that  all  this  must  be 
owned  by  its  most  virulent  enemies,  explain  it  how  they  will;  surely  it  is  a 
phenomenon  the  most  astounding  that  a  nation  like  our  own  should  so  manage 
to  hide  this  fact  from  their  minds,  to  intercept  their  own  vision  of  it,  as 

habitually  to  scorn  and  ridicule  and  abhor  the  professors  of  that  Religion,  as 

being,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  ignorant,  unreasoning,  superstitious,  base, 
and  grovelling.” 

It  is  clear  that  in  the  period  the  main  thought  could  not  be 
put  off  so  long,  if  the  subordinate  thoughts  were  not  harmoniously 
knit  together  by  a  smooth-flowing  and  ever-progressing  rhythm 
which  mounts  clause  by  clause  to  the  fatal  blow  in  the  indepen¬ 
dent  portion  of  the  sentence. 

A  paper  on  this  subject  would  not  be  complete  if  it  failed 
to  mention  that  little  masterpiece  of  prose  rhythm — the  passage 
in  Lecture  II  on  the  bells.  By  a  mere  collocation  and  balancing 
of  words  Newman  creates  rhythm  that  has  all  the  effect — as 
far  as  such  an  effect  can  be  produced  in  language — of  the 
solemn  and  continuous  tolling  of  bells,  and  while  remaining 
prose,  the  passage  has  a  rhythm  as  swelling  and  sinking  as  the 
rigidly  metrical  verses  of  Poe. 
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“Spontaneously  the  bells  of  the  steeples  begin  to  sound.  Not  by  an  act 
of  volition,  but  by  a  sort  of  mechanical  inpulse,  bishop  and  dean,  archdeacon 
and  rector,  canon  and  curate,  one  after  another,  each  on  his  high  tower,  off 
they  set,  swinging  and  booming,  tolling  and  chiming,  with  nervous  intenseness, 
and  thickening  emotion,  and  deepening  volume,  the  old  ding-dong  which  has 
scared  town  and  country  this  weary  time;  tolling  and  chiming  away,  jingling 
and  clamouring  and  ringing  the  changes  on  their  poor  half  dozen  notes,  all 
about  ‘the  Popish  aggression,’  ‘insolent  and  insidious,  ‘insidious  and  insolent’, 
‘insolent  and  atrocious,’  ‘atrocious  and  insolent,’  ‘atrocious,  insolent,  and  un¬ 
grateful,’  ‘ungrateful,  insolent,  and  atrocious,’  ‘foul  and  offensive,’  pestilent  and 
horrid,’  ‘subtle  and  unholy,’  ‘audacious  and  revolting,’  ‘contemptible  and  shame¬ 
less,’  ‘malignant,’  frightful,’  ‘mad,’  ‘meretricious.’ — bobs  (I  think  the  ringer’s 
call  them),  bobs  and  bobs-royal,  and  triple-bob-majors,  and  grandsires — to 
the  extent  of  their  compass  and  the  full  ring  of  their  metal,  in  honour  of  Queen 
Bess,  and  to  the  confusion  of  the  Holy  Father  and  the  Princes  of  the  Church.” 

When  Newman  wrote,  he  says  himself  he  labored  hard.  He 
wrote  and  rewrote.  Was  he  seeking  exactness  of  thought? 
Surely ;  but  a  man  of  Newman’s  intellect  would  hardly  have  any 
great  difficulty  in  marshalling  his  facts  and  ordering  his  ideas. 
Was  he  seeking  perfect  expression?  A  man  of  Newman’s  preci¬ 
sion  and  fluency  of  language  would  hardly  have  difficulty  in 
setting  down  on  paper  what  was  in  his  mind.  Was  he  seeking 
clarity?  Undoubtedly,  to  some  degree;  but,  again,  a  man  of 
Newman’s  lucidity  and  keenness  would  hardly  have  difficulty  in 
making  himself  understood.  When  Newman  labored  over  his 
writing,  when  he  changed  a  word  here  or  added  a  phrase  there, 
he  was  attuning  his  prose  to  his  acute  ear,  he  was  seeking  that 
embellishment  and  charm  Cicero  mentioned,  he  was  imparting 
to  his  matter,  life — the  rhythm  that  has  made  his  style  synony¬ 
mous  with  urbanity  and  elegance. 
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Ac  ross  the  river 

by  Louis  F.  V.  Mercier 


I  didn't  know  Roger  Tr afford 
went  to  the  University  until  he  was  in  his  junior  year.  I  met 
him  at  the  square  one  afternoon,  and  he  told  me  to  come  up 
and  see  him.  That  was  last  year,  in  the  fall.  I  hadn’t  seen 
him  for  four  years.  He  used  to  be  one  of  my  summer  friends 
down  at  the  Cape.  The  first  time  I  met  him  was  on  a  hot 
August  morning.  I  was  walking  to  town,  and  he  was  stranded 
by  the  side  of  the  road  with  a  flat.  I  helped  him  fix  it  and  he 
gave  me  a  ride  to  town.  The  next  day  he  took  me  out  sailing 
with  him.  I  liked  Roger,  and  we  got  to  be  great  friends. 

He  taught  me  how  to  sail,  and  play  tennis,  and  he  used  to 
let  me  drive  his  flivver.  And  one  of  the  biggest  thrills  of  my 
life  was  the  time  he  took  me  aquaplaning  over  on  Outer  Beach. 
It’s  a  dangerous  game,  the  way  he  played  it.  You  ride  the  board 
on  a  rope  about  fifty  feet  long  towed  by  a  car  speeding  along 
the  beach.  You  have  to  keep  the  board  headed  out  to  sea.  If 
you  hit  or  misjudge  a  wave,  you  take  a  header  onto  the  sand. 
Leslie  Hutton  broke  his  arm  one  day  that  way,  and  the  boys 
didn’t  go  aquaplaning  any  more  for  the  rest  of  that  summer.  I 
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had  a  swell  time  that  year,  and  when  I  came  down  the  following 
summer  and  found  out  Roger  wasn’t  going  to  be  down,  I  felt 
bad  about  it  for  a  whole  day. 

Then  a  year  ago  last  fall  I  met  him  at  the  square.  It  was 
like  seeing  a  man  you  thought  was  dead.  He  was  living  in 
Prescott  Hall  and  told  me  to  come  up  and  see  him.  I  told  him 
I  would.  A  week  later  I  went  up  to  his  room,  but  he  wasn’t  in. 
Then  about  two  months  later  I  went  up  again.  He  was  smoking 
a  cigarette  and  reading  a  copy  of  “Yachting,”  on  a  luxurious 
blue  couch.  An  empty  glass  of  milk  and  the  remains  of  a  sand¬ 
wich  lay  on  the  floor  beside  him.  The  room  was  just  the  kind 
of  room  I  had  dreamed  of  having  when  I  went  to  college.  There 
was  a  bookcase  of  very  old  volumes  at  one  end  of  the  room.  At 
the  other  was  a  large  bay  window  overlooking  the  river.  A  silver 
cocktail  shaker  and  a  tray  of  glasses  rested  on  the  mantel¬ 
piece.  Strewn  about  were  sweaters,  tennis  racquets,  sneakers, 
shoes,  golf  clubs,  and  a  lot  of  other  things. 

I  felt  sort  of  embarrassed,  not  having  seen  him  for  such  a 
long  time.  I  wasn’t  even  sure  he’d  remember  me.  I  leaned 
against  the  doorway  and  said : 

“Hello,  Roger!” 

He  looked  up. 

“Hello.  .  .  .  Oh,  hello  Mike!  Sit  down.” 

I  sat  down  in  a  blue  and  gold  overstuffed  armchair.  Roger 
sat  up  and  looked  me  over. 

“Well,  how’ve  you  been?” 

“Fine,  Roger.  How  are  you?” 
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“Pretty  fair.  Do  you  still  go  down  to  the  beach  ?” 

“Yeah.  Why  haven’t  you  been  down  there?” 

“Too  busy,  Mike.  Fve  been  working.” 

“Uh  huh.  How  do  you  like  the  University?” 

“It’s  great.  Where  are  you  going  to  school  now?” 

I  gave  him  the  name  of  the  High  School. 

“You  are?”  he  said  in  surprise,  “are  you  going  to  the 
College?” 

“Sure!”  I  said. 

“For  God’s  sake.” 

Suddenly,  he  started  to  get  up. 

“Do  you  play  squash,  Mike?” 

“No,  I  don’t!” 

He  leaned  back  onto  the  sofa,  and  frowned  absently  for  a 
moment. 

“I’m  going  down  to  the  beach  over  the  week-end.  Want  to 
come  aong?” 

“Sure,  but  isn’t  there  someone  else  you’d  rather  take?” 

“No,  all  the  fellows  are  going  away.  If  you  want  to  come 
down,  we’ll  go!” 

jjs  ajc  j(e 

We  were  sitting  in  front  of  a  blazing  log  fire,  smoking  and 
talking  quietly.  Outside,  the  wind  was  howling  through  the 
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trees,  and  rattling  at  the  windows.  But  inside  we  were  snug  and 
warm,  with  a  full  stomach,  and  without  a  care.  We  had  grown 
used  to  each  other  on  the  way  down,  and  now  it  was  like  old  times 
again.  We’d  gotten  up  early  and  gone  hunting  that  morning, 
and  in  the  afternoon  we  took  a  long  tramp  through  the  woods.  I 
was  dead  tired,  warm,  and  contented. 

Roger  flicked  his  cigarette  into  the  fire,  settled  himself  more 
comfortably  in  his  chair  and  stared  at  the  flames. 

“Why  the  hell  don’t  you  go  to  the  University,  Mike?” 

“I  could  tell  you !  ” 

“You’ll  have  a  better  time  there  than  at  the  College.” 

“Maybe.” 

For  a  moment  neither  of  us  spoke.  I  didn’t  feel  much  like 
talking.  Roger  kept  staring  into  the  fire. 

“What  time  do  you  think  we’d  better  leave  in  the  morning?” 
he  said  at  last. 

“Any  time.  I  don’t  have  to  be  back  till  six  o’clock.” 

“You  can  go  to  church  down  here  then,  and  we’ll  go  up  in 
the  afternoon,  huh?” 

“Yeah.  That’ll  be  swell.” 

At  two  o’clock  the  next  day  it  began  to  rain.  It  was  a  dark, 
gloomy  afternoon  and  the  rain  was  beating  hard  against  the 
windshield  when  we  got  out  onto  the  road.  We  had  been  late 
in  starting,  and  Roger  was  trying  to  make  up  the  time.  Going 
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through  Weymouth  we  should  have  slowed  down.  That  is,  we 
did,  but  not  enough.  The  main  street  was  almost  deserted.  A 
kid  chased  his  hat  right  out  into  the  street  in  front  of  us.  Roger 
swerved,  and  we  began  to  skid!  We  spun  around  two  or  three 
times,  hit  the  curb-stone  at  an  angle,  and  tipped  over  onto  the 
sidewalk. 

I  managed  to  get  a  door  open,  and  crawled  out  into  the 
rain.  My  head  had  gone  into  the  windshield  when  we  hit  the 
curb,  and  I  had  a  cut  on  my  forehead.  The  car  lay  on  its  side, 
and  was  pretty  badly  damaged.  Roger  crawled  out  after  me. 
Blood  was  coming  out  of  his  left  eye,  and  his  left  arm  looked  as 
if  it  were  broken. 

“Are  you  all  right,  Mike?”  he  asked. 

I  felt  dizzy. 

“I’m  all  right  Roger.  How  about  you?” 

Roger  said  through  his  teeth  he  was  all  right.  He  was  very 
pale.  Someone  told  us  where  a  doctor  lived,  and  a  man  offered 
to  drive  us  to  his  house.  I  told  Roger  to  go  on  ahead — I  was  all 
right,  I’d  attend  to  the  car  and  be  up  later.  Roger  went  along 
with  the  man,  and  I  made  for  the  nearest  garage.  I  arranged 
to  have  the  car  taken  care  of,  and  got  a  man  to  drive  us  up  to 
town.  When  we  got  to  the  doctor’s  house,  Roger’s  arm  had 
been  set  and  his  cut  eye  bandaged.  We  didn’t  talk  much  on  the 
way  up.  Roger’s  arm  must  have  been  paining  him.  He  felt 
pretty  bad  about  the  accident. 

“I’m  damned  sorry,  Mike!”  he  said,  looking  at  the  cut  on 
my  forehead. 
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“That’s  all  right.  Forget  it.”  I  said.  “I’m  sorry  about 
your  arm  and  the  car !  ” 

“There  was  nothing  you  could  do  about  it.” 

“There  was  nothing  you  could  do  about  it  either.  Forget 
it !  ”  I  said. 

“Light  me  a  cigarette,  will  you,  Mike?” 

I  lit  one  and  gave  it  to  him. 

“Thanks,  Mike.  And,  thanks  for  attending  to  the  car  and 
everything.” 

“Forget  it!” 

When  we  got  into  town,  we  went  right  to  the  Infirmary. 

“You’d  better  stay  here  tonight  hadn’t  you?”  I  said,  when 
we  got  there. 

“Yeah,  I  guess  I  will,  Mike.  You’ll  be  all  right,  won’t  you? 
I’ll  pay  this  fellow  now  and  have  him  drive  you  home.  Or 
maybe  you’d  better  go  and  see  a  doctor !  ” 

“No,  I’m  all  right,  thanks.  I’ll  come  up  and  see  you  some 
time  during  the  week.  Thanks  a  lot  for  taking  me  down,  and 
if  I  can  do  anything  for  you  let  me  know.” 

“Oh,  that’s  ail  right,  Mike.  Thanks.  And  say,”  he  grinned, 
“You  are  coming  to  the  University  next  year  aren’t  you?” 

I  grinned  back. 

“I  might  at  that,  Roger!  So  long!” 

sjc  :jj  Jj<  j)c  jjc 
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The  next  morning  I  was  riding  to  school  on  the  subway  train, 
my  bag  of  books  between  my  feet.  Opposite  me  were  the  same 
faces  I  had  seen  riding  in  in  the  mornings  for  the  past  two  years. 
One  of  my  classmates  sat  beside  me. 

“What  happened  to  your  face,  did  you  cut  yourself?”  he 
asked. 

“Yeah,  I  cut  myself,”  I  said. 

There  was  silence  for  a  while,  as  the  train  rocked  along 
over  the  rails.  Then  he  spoke  again. 

“Have  you  got  that  Latin  book  we  were  supposed  to  have 
for  today?” 

“No,  I  haven’t.” 

“Well  you’ll  have  to  go  to  jug  won’t  you?” 

“Sure,  I  suppose  I  will.  Have  you  got  it?” 

“What,  the  book?  Yeah,  I’ve  got  it.  My  brother  had  it 
when  he  went  to  the  High  School.” 

“Oh!” 

“Gee  I’ll  be  glad  when  we  get  out  of  this  place  won’t  you? 
It’s  swell  out  at  the  College.  No  jug,  no  parsing  in  class,  cut 
classes  when  you  feel  like  it!  And  you  can  hang  around,  and 
go  out  for  sports,  and  everything.  Boy,  that’s  when  we’ll  have 
the  fun!” 

I  looked  at  him. 

“Yeah,  that’ll  be  swell !  ”  I  said,  and  felt  the  cut  on  my 
forehead  with  my  hand. 
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Troy  is  mourning  Hector 


In  my  youth  I  wanted  all  youtkjulness  hurled  upon  me, 

To  grip  the  manes  and  ride  the  wild  steeds  into  the  wind , 

To  laugh  at  the  blistering  sun,  to  scorn  shade  of  tree, 

To  devour  the  fruits  of  my  orchard — sparse  orchard — down  to 
the  rind. 

Tremulous  I  sought  love  yet  wished  to  feel  love's  hard,  shatter¬ 
ing  power, 

Yearned  all  the  vibrant  aches,  all  the  anguishing  pain,  yearned  by 
love  to  be  brayed; 

Easier  this  than  the  eternal  scourge  of  regret  for  the  ever  past 
hour , 

Better  the  blow  of  the  bludgeon  than  spectres  that  will  not  be 
laid. 

So  did  I  fling  my  joyous  youth  at  the  roses,  laughed  at  the  thorn- 
bite  ; 

So  did  1  tear  the  vine  and  trample  the  grape  into  must ; 

But  1  feared  then  the  velvety  darkness,  the  silent  and  ominous 
long  night — 

Close  your  eyes,  close  your  eyes  to  the  shadows ;  hug,  youth,  the 
warm  wine-spattered  dust. 

GROVER  CRONIN,  JR. 


Pharaoh’s  barn 

by  Henry  G.  Beauregard 


T  here  was  surely  nothing  Egyp¬ 
tian  about  it.  The  architect-in-chief  had  once  been  on  a  travel 
tour  to  Yucatan  and  consequently  the  hundred-story,  terraced 
skyscraper  could  be  characterized  only  as  flamboyantly  Mayan. 
One  day,  when  the  building  was  almost  completed,  an  aged 
Negro  had  shuffled  up  to  the  guard  rope,  gaped  and  whispered: 
“Lawd,  it’s  as  big  as  Pharaoh’s  Barn.”  A  ferreting  columnist 
heard  the  exclamation  and  the  city  read  it  that  night.  From 
that  time  on,  the  tower,  despite  all  efforts  to  call  it  “The  Rug- 
gleston  Building,”  was  irrevocably  dubbed  “Pharaoh’s  Barn,” 
and  the  bizarre  title  stirred  a  curious  pride  in  all  the  occupants 
from  the  most  obscure  Calabrian  waitress  in  the  sub-basement 
to  the  lordly  owner  in  his  penthouse. 

Donald  Clark,  plain  and  neat,  with  a  face  resigned  after 
thirty  years  of  plodding,  shared  in  this  pride.  Not  that  he  wore 
it  on  his  sleeve,  for  Donald  Clark  was  of  that  genus  classified  as 
subdued,  definitely  subdued.  But  now  his  pride  was  only  a  thin 
veneer  on  his  misery.  He  was  no  longer  justified  in  being  proud 
of  the  Barn  because  he  no  longer  worked  under  its  soaring  pin- 
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nacles.  Saturday  he  had  received  a  printed  slip  which  tersely 
informed  him  that  the  Fairbanks  Advertising  Company  did  not 
further  require  the  services  of  Donald  Clark,  agent. 

Now  it  was  Monday  morning.  Donald  Clark  sat  down  on  a 
wobbly  bench  in  the  drab  little  city  park  and  meditated  on  his 
fate.  Thinking,  however,  was  difficult.  All  he  could  feel  was  a 
morbid  resentment  against  the  more  luxurious  cars  that  swerved 
around  the  limits  of  the  park.  He  idly  calculated  the  precise 
effect  of  a  well-thrown  bomb  on  the  gleaming  metal.  To  re¬ 
trieve  his  mental  poise  he  pulled  out  the  contents  of  his  pockets. 
There  was  a  pen  and  pencil  set,  five  dollars  in  cash,  a  bank  book 
with  five  hundred  dollars  listed  on  deposit  and  a  rumpled  card 
bearing  a  cryptic  coat  of  arms  without  any  legend.  Donald  put 
everything  back  in  his  pockets  except  the  card.  It  was  a  speak¬ 
easy  pass  card,  which  a  fellow  agent  had  jovially  slapped  down 
on  his  desk  as  a  Christmas  present.  Donald  Clark  decided  to 
use  it.  He  rose  and  walked. 

From  office  conversation  he  had  a  general  idea  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment’s  location,  but  it  took  a  half  hour’s  wandering  about 
to  find  it.  The  place  was  one  of  a  chain  and  was  as  normal  and 
standardized  in  appearance  as  any  unit  in  a  mercantile  system. 
But  to  Donald  Clark  the  guarded  entrance,  the  polished  floor, 
the  glistening  bar  and  the  rows  of  dull  bottles  gave  the  sanctum 
an  air  of  wicked  luxury.  He  mumbled  something  to  the  bar¬ 
tender  about  a  “Bronx”  because  it  was  the  only  cocktail  whose 
name  he  knew.  A  clinking  glass  was  set  before  him.  Cau¬ 
tiously  and  slowly  he  tipped  it  to  his  lips,  but  set  it  down 
quickly,  his  palate  quivering  with  the  tang. 

A  girl  came  up  to  the  bar  and  stood  near  him.  Donald 
Clark  looked  surreptitiously  at  her  height,  her  long,  rawboned 
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face,  her  narrow  eyes  and  her  tawny  hair  and  decided  that  she 
was  not  beautiful  nor  even  pretty,  but  only  supple,  with  a  lithe¬ 
ness  which  would  fit  with  startling  aptness  against  the  vertical 
lines  of  Pharaoh’s  Barn.  She  glanced  first  at  him  and  then  at 
his  scarcely  touched  glass. 

“What’s  the  matter?  You  don’t  seem  to  be  enjoying  your¬ 
self.” 

Her  voice  had  something  in  it  of  the  soft  jar  of  wood  against 
steel. 

Donald  Clark  replied  feebly,  “I’m  enjoying  myself.” 

“You  don’t  look  it.  What’s  the  matter,  buddy  ?  Get  happy. 
Haven’t  lost  your  job  have  you?” 

The  question  irritated  him.  What  right  had  she  to  question 
him  about  his  personal  affairs?  He  returned  a  cool,  “No.” 

“You’re  lucky.  You  might  be  a  millionaire.  You  don’t  look 
it,  but - ,”  she  surveyed  him  carefully,  “I’ve  seen  some  queer¬ 

looking  heirs  in  my  day.”  She  paused,  finished  her  glass,  and 
said,  “You  wouldn’t  need  a  private  secretary,  would  you?  I  got 
fired  Saturday.  The  boss  couldn’t  support  his  wife  and  pay  me 
my  salary,  so  he  kept  his  wife  and  fired  me.  Imagine !  ” 

Donald  Clark  was  not  amused. 

“Aren’t  you  going  to  drink  it?”  she  demanded.  “If  you’re 
not,  give  it  to  me.” 

Donald  Clark  desperately  seized  the  glass  and  drank  it  in  a 
gulp.  The  liquid  shrapnel  blasted  apart  the  metal  vegetation 
over  the  long-quiescent  germ  of  an  idea.  Donald  Clark,  feeling 
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just  a  trifle  unsteady  with  his  sense  of  proportion  exploded  by  the 
cocktail,  was  bursting  with  his  idea. 

“I  am  not  out  of  a  job,”  he  explained,  with  sudden  volubil¬ 
ity.  “I  have  a  job.  That  is,  I’m  going  to  be  president  of  an 
advertising  company.  I  want  you  for  my  private  secretary. 
What’s  your  name?” 

“Cribby.” 

“Cribby?” 

“Yes,  Cribby,  just  Cribby;  that’s  my  name.” 

“Miss  or  Mrs.?” 

“Might  as  well  call  me  Miss.  What’s  your  name,  Mr.  Em¬ 
ployer?” 

“Donald  Clark.”  The  idea-plant  was  now  a  eucalyptus.  “I 
am  forming  my  own  advertising  agency.”  He  started  to  shout  in 
her  face.  She  pushed  him  away. 

“No  closer,  please.  I  can  smell  the  big  business  on  your 
breath  from  here.” 

He  paid  no  attention.  “I’m  going  to  hire  the  suite  on  the 
seventy-fifth  floor  of  Pharaoh’s  Barn,  the  furnished  offices  the 
big  interior  decorators  rented,  the  ones  who  just  closed.” 

“That’ll  cost  a  lot  of  money.” 

“Na-ah,”  Donald  Clark  reproved,  “the  overhead  will  only 
be — oh,  will  fifty  a  week  be  all  right  for  you  ?  That’s  fine.  Then 
the  overhead  will  be,  let’s  see — about  five  hundred  a  week.” 

Miss  Cribby  shook  her  head.  “There’s  a  depression  and  I 
happen  to  know  advertising  isn’t  paying  so  well.” 
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He  waved  her  objections  aside,  almost  pushing  her  in  the 
face  while  doing  so.  “But  my  idea  is  worth  millions.  Now  tell 
me,  aren’t  you  sick  of  the  sort  of  advertising  they’re  hashing  out 
now?  All  alike,  all  loud,  glaring,  dissonant,  with  toothy  smiles 
and  sticky  slogans?  Of  course  you  are,  everybody  is.  Well, 
I’m  going  to  provide  dignified  advertisements,  quiet  and  melodi¬ 
ous  or  harmonious  in  tone,  and  artistic.  People  will  see  the 
advertisements  I  design,  enjoy  their  gentle,  aesthetic  qualities 
and  rush  out  and  buy  what  they  advertise.” 

She  nodded  sympathetically  and  asked,  “What’s  the  name 
of  your  firm?” 

Donald  Clark  rubbed  his  jowls:  “How  about  ‘The  Clark 
Advertising  Council  ?’  ” 

“Well,  come  on ;  we’ll  go  up  and  hire  those  rooms  now  and 
you’ll  have  to  dig  up  an  office  force.”  He  rushed  away  towards 
the  door. 

The  bartender  shouted,  “Hey,  you,  wait  a  minute.  You 
didn’t  pay  for  the  drinks!” 

Miss  Cribby  threw  him  a  bill.  “Never  mind,  Sam,  keep  the 
change.  The  drinks  were  on  me  today.  Happy  days  are  here 
again.”  She  followed  Donald  out. 

When  they  were  on  the  street  she  stopped  and  grasped  his 
arm.  “Feel  better  now?  Funny  how  only  one  cocktail  can 
knock  some  men  goofy.” 

Donald  Clark,  somewhat  sobered  by  the  cool  air,  was  stung 
by  the  tone  of  her  voice.  Seizing  her  arm,  he  hailed  a  taxi,  and 
hauled  her  in  after  him.  They  rode  in  state  to  the  gilded,  arched 
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entrance  of  the  Barn.  Donald  Clark’s  bank  was  on  the  first  floor. 
He  went  in,  leaving  Miss  Cribby  outside,  after  promising  to  re¬ 
turn  immediately  as  soon  as  he  drew  some  funds.  Once  inside, 
he  sat  down  on  a  smooth  bench  to  let  his  knees  tremble  freely. 

He  considered  his  position.  He  had  done  nothing  except 
boast  to  a  girl  in  a  speakeasy.  He  laughed  at  his  own  nervousness. 
All  he  had  to  do  was  hurry  out  through  the  other  door,  and  the 
whole  affair  would  be  ended.  He  got  up,  but  a  new  fear  made 
him  tremble.  He  had  met  Miss  Cribby  in  a  speakeasy.  Perhaps 
she  was  a  Federal  agent.  She  couldn’t  pin  anything  on  him  for 
taking  a  drink,  but  wasn’t  there  a  law  about  false  pretenses  or 
something?  Donald  sat  down  again.  Then  he  became  suddenly 
defiant.  He  was  out  of  a  job  and  there  was  no  likelihood  of  his 
finding  one  for  months.  Sooner  or  later  he  would  have  to  go  on 
the  welfare,  after  his  five  hundred  dollars  were  gone.  Why  not 
spend  it  all  now  in  one  gay  rattle  of  the  dice  with  the  depression  ? 
He  did. 

The  next  six  hours  always  remained  hazy  in  Donald  Clark’s 
memory.  With  Miss  Cribby  acting  as  chief  of  the  general  staff 
in  charge  of  operations,  supply,  personnel,  intelligence  and 
morale,  the  Clark  Advertising  Council  rented  the  furnished  suite 
of  offices  on  the  seventy-fifth  floor,  hired  a  staff  of  a  half  dozen 
stenographers,  installed  telephones,  and  established  the  presi¬ 
dent  behind  an  enormous  desk  in  his  private  office.  Donald’s 
part  in  all  this  was  to  hand  money  over  to  Miss  Cribby  for  her 
to  spend,  and  to  set  his  stenographers  the  task  of  filling  the 
empty  file  cases  with  annotated  client  cards  similar  to  those  of 
the  Fairbanks  Advertising  Agency.  He  did  not  tell  Miss  Cribby 
this,  but  that  was  all  it  was.  Miss  Cribby  supervised,  swaying 
up  and  down  between  the  desks  in  the  outer  office,  darting  looks 
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like  knouts’  ends  into  the  typists’  eyes,  forcing  them  to  hold  their 
gum  under  their  tongues  and  pound  the  machines  so  viciously 
that  the  tips  of  their  fingers  ached.  At  five  they  were  glad  to 
hurry  out. 

Miss  Cribby  went  into  the  inner  office.  Donald  Clark  was 
still  behind  his  desk.  Miss  Cribby  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the 
desk  and  swung  her  foot  at  him. 

“I  need  two  dollars  to  buy  typewriter  ribbons.” 

“No,  I  do  not  feel  that  we  need  typewriter  ribbons.” 

“We  do.  The  ones  in  the  machines  now  are  practically  use¬ 
less.  For  two  dollars  I  can  get  a  carton.” 

Donald  Clark  wanted  to  stride  out  without  saying  a  word, 
but  he  doubted  if  his  shivering  limbs  would  bear  him  up.  So 
he  sat  there. 

Miss  Cribby  bent  down  towards  him.  “Listen,  are  you  a 
fake?” 

Donald’s  heart  beat  in  his  throat  like  a  riveting  machine. 
Miss  Cribby,  mercilessly,  continued:  “Why  won’t  you  give  me 
money  for  typewriter  ribbons?” 

“I  only  have  a  dollar  left  of  the  funds  I  drew.” 

She  still  stared  at  him.  “I  can  buy  them  myself  and  you 
can  pay  me  in  the  morning  after  you  go  to  the  bank.” 

Donald’s  tongue  leaped  to  cry  agreement,  but  he  held  it 
down.  “I  drew  all  the  money  I  had  in  any  bank,”  he  explained, 
slowly,  breathing  heavily. 
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Her  narrow  eyes  rounded.  “You  mean  you  have  no  money 
left?” 

He  nodded  dumbly,  fearing  to  speak  lest  the  mere  sound  of 
his  voice  should  aggravate  her.  She  relaxed. 

“Well,  Ill  be - ” 

Donald  Clark  remained  silent.  She  stared  at  him. 

“No  resources  and  he  goes  into  business  as  calm  as  a  duck 
waddles  into  a  mud  puddle.”  Her  voice  quickened.  “Why 
didn’t  you  tell  me?  There  was  no  need  of  spending  all  that 
money.  Now  we’ll  fold  up  in  a  week.” 

The  secretary  scrutinized  him  closely,  deep  in  thought.  At 
last  she  began  to  smile  a  warped  smile  on  only  one  side  of  her 
face,  then  slid  off  the  desk. 

“Well,  let’s  go  home,”  she  shrugged  wearily,  “but  be  in  here 
tomorrow  morning  at  eight.  That’s  an  order.” 

She  turned  away  and  he  oozed  out.  Tuesday  morning  Don¬ 
ald  Clark  entered  his  private  office  at  five  minutes  to  eight.  Miss 
Cribby  was  already  there,  noisily  ripping  off  package  covers. 
She  gave  him  no  time  to  manifest  curiosity,  but  bundled  him  into 
a  chair,  wrapped  a  great,  gray  cloth  about  him  and  set  to  work. 
Half  an  hour  later  she  held  up  her  purse  mirror  before  him. 

Donald  Clark  was  startled  by  the  improvement  in  his  looks. 
Thanks  to  a  mysterious  fluid  in  a  green  bottle,  his  complexion 
was  half  a  dozen  shades  darker  and  his  facial  expression  infi¬ 
nitely  more  suave.  Rakish  side  tablets  and  a  dashing  mustache 
were  carefully  pasted  on  his  respective  cheeks  and  chin.  The 
expert  application  of  make-up  had  altered  the  lines  in  his  face 
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and  stamped  him  with  a  powerful  atmosphere  of  authority  and 
decision. 

Miss  Cribby,  hands  on  hips,  flicked  her  eyelids. 

“You’ll  do.  That  suit  has  the  well-known  British  baggi¬ 
ness.  People  will  think  you’re  economical,  and  that  helps  now. 
Taken  altogether,  as  you  stand,  you’re  a  reflection  of  the  ideal 
looking  president  of  a  great  advertising  office.  Now  let’s  see - ” 

She  tore  open  the  last  package,  and  took  out  a  half  dozen 
starred  bottles  and  an  armful  of  ornate  pewter  goblets.  She 
lined  them  up  on  the  desk. 

“Twenty-four;  just  right.  Listen,  Mr.  Clark,  you’re  giving 
a  little  party  this  afternoon.  A  coffee  party.  Unique,  what? 
Just  an  old  Yugo-Slav  custom.  The  coffee  will  be  served  in  these 
mugs.  An  old  friend  of  mine  will  play  butler  and  serve  you  and 
your  guests.  He’ll  lace  the  coffee  with  gin — for  sedative  pur¬ 
poses,  you  know.  And  remember,  Mr.  Clark,  swallow  every  bit 
of  your  drink.  You’ll  have  to  talk  fast  and  well  this  afternoon. 
If  you  take  your  medicine  like  a  good  boy  everything  will  be  all 
right,  for  you  can  fly  higher  on  a  drop  of  alcohol  than  a  pursuit 
plane.” 

Donald  Clark  gaped.  Miss  Cribby  rattled  on. 

“Your  guests  will  be  the  twenty-three  biggest  business  men 
in  this  city.  You’re  sending  out  the  invitations  this  morning. 
Half  a  dozen  ex-brokers  are  carrying  them — on  tick.” 

Donald  Clark  babbled,  “You’re  crazy!  Why,  they’ll  never 
come!  Who’s  going  to  pay  for  everything  anyway?” 

“You  are.” 
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“I  can’t!  I’m  broke!” 


“Listen !  You’ve  made  a  gamble  and  you’ve  thrown  all  your 
money  into  that  gamble.  You  have  just  one  week  of  grace.  Un¬ 
less  you  break  even  in  that  week  you  fold  up.  Now  I  don’t  know 
what  kind  of  a  business  man  you  are,  brother,  but  you’ve  got  to 
climb  aboard  a  rocket  and  shoot  at  some  of  the  starry  successes  of 
the  metropolis.  It’s  your  only  chance.  No  scraps  of  business 
will  save  you.  I’ll  get  the  twenty  executives  here.  After  that 
it’s  up  to  you.” 

“They  won’t  come.” 

“They  will.  Your  messenger,  in  morning  suit,  will  breeze 
sweetly  past  any  secretary  right  into  the  big  boy’s  office  and 
give  him  the  invitation  I  had  engraved.  By  the  way,  here’s  one. 
Nice,  isn’t  it?  They  only  cost  twenty  dollars  a  dozen.  The  bill 
will  be  in  tomorrow.  That  won’t  matter  to  your  guest,  though. 
He’ll  take  the  card,  read  it,  smell  it,  cuss  you  and  swear  he’ll 
never  come.  Then  the  coolness  of  it  will  begin  to  get  him.  He’ll 
wonder  if  you  aren’t  pretty  important  to  try  anything  like  this. 
He’ll  worry  lest  any  of  his  competitors  will  accept  and  finally 
he’ll  come,  arriving  with  the  rest  of  them.  Then  you  will  have  to 
sell  the  Clark’s  Council  to  them  over  the  pewter.” 

Donald  Clark  did  not  go  to  luncheon  that  day.  He  sat, 
gray  and  motionless,  in  his  chair,  while  he  sweated  off  five  pounds 
in  worry.  The  butler  arrived  at  three  and  made  the  private  office 
ready  for  the  guests.  Miss  Cribby  retreated  to  the  outer  office. 

“You,”  she  jabbed  at  a  stenographer,  “go  out  in  the  corridor 
and  whistle  if  you  think  anyone  is  coming  in  here.  The  rest  of 
you  get  to  work  and  keep  your  backs  turned  to  this  door.” 
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They  obeyed.  Miss  Cribby  dragged  over  a  waste-basket,  sat 
down  in  the  open  end,  and  peeped  through  the  keyhole  into  the 
inner  office. 

As  she  had  foretold,  the  executives  arrived  in  a  body,  each 
anxiously  scanning  all  the  rest.  She  could  see  Donald  Clark  re¬ 
ceiving  them. 

“Damn,”  she  murmured;  “he’s  as  gracious  as  a  fish.” 

They  all  sat  down,  but  she  could  only  see  two  individuals 
through  the  keyhole.  One  was  Donald  Clark  and  the  other  was 
a  plump,  swarthy  dwarf  with  the  beady  eyes  of  a  canary.  Miss 
Cribby  knew  that  he  was  the  richest  merchant  in  the  city.  The 
butler  came  into  her  range  of  vision,  handing  them  the  goblets. 
The  merchant  fingered  his  curiously.  He  tasted  it,  smiled,  and 
Miss  Cribby  could  hear  his  hearty  chortle,  “Yeah,  man !  ”  Don¬ 
ald  Clark  pushed  his  goblet  under  his  nose  and  kept  it  there. 
Miss  Cribby,  in  her  frenzy,  almost  spat  through  the  keyhole. 

“Damn!”  she  grated  again. 

At  last  the  butler  returned  and  took  away  the  goblets.  Miss 
Cribby  glared  at  the  keyhole  and  flattened  her  ears  to  hear  bet¬ 
ter.  There  was  absolute  quiet.  She  peeked  at  Donald  Clark. 
He  was  sitting  absolutely  still. 

One  of  the  stenos  giggled.  Miss  Cribby  whirled. 

“Shut  up,  you !  A  major  operation  is  going  on  in  here.” 

The  office  force  was  astounded.  She  turned  back  to  the 
keyhole,  mumbling,  “A  major  operation  on  my  job,  and  I  don’t 
think  the  patient  will  live.” 

Now  Donald  Clark  was  standing. 
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Miss  Cribby  smiled  grimly,  “Yay,  we’re  off !  Well,  he  looks 
just  the  same  as  he  did  yesterday  morning  in  the  speakeasy.  He 
convinced  me;  he  may  convince  them  now.” 

Donald  Clark  was  speaking.  Her  heart  throbbed  in  step 
with  his  tongue  as  some  of  his  sentences  floated  feebly  through 
the  keyhole. 

“Gentlemen  .  .  .  you  are  leaders  in  business  in  this  city.  .  .  . 
All  men  look  up  to  you.  ...  You  have  tremendous  influence.  .  .  . 
At  your  bidding  many  conditions  can  be  changed.  .  .  .  That  is 
why  I  have  summoned  you  to  consider  .  .  .  tremendous  proposi¬ 
tion  ...  a  new  deal  in  advertising.” 

He  spoke  on  and  on.  The  merchants  seemed  fascinated. 
Miss  Cribby  longed  to  hear  more  than  the  fragments  which 
wandered  out  to  her  ear. 

“There  is  a  depression  .  .  .  caused  by  improper  distribution 
.  .  .  we  must  distribute  .  .  .  advertising  will  distribute  .  .  .  not 
advertising  as  it  is  now  .  .  .  present  advertising  is  bad  business 
...  no  proper  dignity  ...  it  offends  the  public  with  its  cheapness 
.  .  .  probably  that  is  the  reason  for  the  depression  since  only  ad¬ 
vertising  can  distribute,  and  at  present  it  is  not  fulfilling  its  task 
.  .  .  you  gentlemen  must  do  business  .  .  .  you  must  advertise  and 
advertise  in  a  manner  capable  of  attracting  the  public  and  the 
better  public  .  .  .  this  at  present  you  are  not  doing  .  .  .  your  adver¬ 
tising  is  at  fault.  ...  I  have  the  remedy  .  .  .  dignified  advertising 
.  .  .  by  my  concern  .  .  .  the  Clark  Advertising  Council  .  .  .  the 
only  really  dignified  advertising  agency  in  the  world.  ...  I  will 
guarantee  a  boom  in  your  business.  .  .  .” 
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Donald  Clark  paused  for  a  moment.  Miss  Cribby  rubbed 
her  cheeks  so  hard  that  her  palms  were  streaked  with  rouge. 
Her  employer’s  voice  once  more  trickled  through  the  keyhole. 

“But  not  only  will  I  improve  your  economic  position,  but  I 
will  make  a  distinct  contribution  to  civic  welfare.  .  .  .  Aid  me, 
gentlemen,  in  removing  the  abuses  of  modern  advertising  .  .  . 
those  vile  evils  .  .  .  look  at  that  glaring  neon  sign  out  there  .  .  . 
such  advertising  media  will  drive  the  nation’s  business  to  a 
complete  collapse  .  .  .  but  with  dignified  advertising  ...  no  abuses 
.  .  .  civic  morale  vastly  improved  .  .  .  happy  days  here 
again  .  .  .  prosperity  and  morality  now  and  forever  ...  if  you 
patronize  the  Clark  Advertising  Council.  .  .  .” 

Miss  Cribby  flopped  back  in  the  waste-basket.  “And  that 
was  only  gin!” 

Suddenly  the  door  opened,  knocking  her  flat  on  the  floor. 
Donald  Clark  strode  out  and  closed  it.  A  crusading  glint  in  his 
eye,  an  intoxicated  set  to  his  chin,  he  was  too  excited  to  notice 

her. 

“Miss  Cribby!  Miss  Cribby!  Where’s  Miss  Cribby?” 

She  got  up  from  under  his  feet. 

“Miss  Cribby!  Quick!  Draw  up  twenty-three  six  months’ 
contracts  and  bring  ’em  in!” 

Fifteen  minutes  later  employer  and  secretary  stood  alone 
before  his  desk,  on  which  lay  the  sheaf  of  contracts,  a  pile  of 
checks,  and  a  solitary  hundred  dollar  bill.  Donald  Clark  waved 
the  century  note  aloft,  gloating  over  its  crispness. 
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“Yuzzan,  the  merchant,  was  so  anxious  to  clinch  me  that 
he  paid  for  his  contract  in  part  cash  and  this  is  it !  ” 

Miss  Cribby  slanted  her  eyes  at  him. 

» 

“Now,  let’s  have  a  little  discussion  as  to  my  salary,  Mr. 
Clark.  Now,  of  course,  it’s  impossible  for  me  to  continue  as 
secretary  to  the  president  of  this  concern  for  only  fifty  a  week.” 

Donald  Clark’s  brows  gathered. 

“In  view  of  the  services  I  have  done  for  you,  Mr.  Clark,  I 
believe  two  hundred  a  week  will  be  ample.” 

Donald  Clark  gasped.  “Miss  Cribby,  your  services  to  me 
have  been  in  no  way  extraordinary  in  my  estimation.  I  think 
you  have  been  very  fortunate  in  securing  a  position,  considering 
how  times  are.  However,  I’ll  raise  you  from  fifty  to  sixty  a 
week.” 

She  looked  at  him  oddly,  drawing  up  the  left  corner  of  her 
mouth.  “Come  over  to  the  window  a  moment,  Mr.  Clark,  and 
look  out.” 

They  walked  over  and  glanced  down.  Far  below  a  tiny 
man  was  pushing  a  Lilliputian  fruit  cart. 

“It’s  a  long  drop  from  up  here  to  down  there,”  she  observed, 
“but  it  only  takes  a  short  time.” 

“Yes,”  he  agreed,  “falling  bodies  travel  fast.” 

She  smiled  and  tapped  the  sill  with  her  long  finger-nails. 

“No,  I  don’t  think  I’ll  accept  your  offer.  In  fact,  I  think 
I’ll  resign  my  position  right  now  if  I  may.” 
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“Why,  oh — er — that’s  too  bad;  but  if  you  must.  .  .  .  Here,” 
he  handed  her  the  hundred  dollar  bill,  “this  will  square  our 
accounts,  I  believe.”  His  eyes  puffed  with  satisfaction.  “Do 
you  want  a  letter  of  introduction  ?” 

Miss  Cribby  rammed  the  bill  into  her  purse.  “No!”  she 
snarled  and  ran  out,  slamming  the  door.  She  hurried  along  the 
marbled  corridor  to  the  elevator  foyer  and  pressed  the  button. 

“Pharaoh’s  Barn,”  she  thought,  “something  metaphorical  in 
that  name.  If  I  were  a  poet  I’d  say,  ‘When  in  the  lush  ripeness 
of  harvest,  prepare  for  the  dry  rot  of  winter.’  But  since  I’m  an 
unemployed  secretary,  I’ll  say,  ‘Oh,  hell !  ’  ” 

Back  in  his  office  Donald  Clark  stared  at  the  closed  door. 
“Queer  person,  Miss  Cribby,”  he  reflected,  “but  my  next  secre¬ 
tary  will  be  a  succulent  blonde.” 

Donald  Clark  chuckled  in  anticipation. 
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The  schooner 

The  helm  is  lashed ;  the  sails  rolled, 

The  stretch  of  bare  deck  is  quiet, 

And  sharp-eyed  men  with  mouths  of  gold 
Blaspheme  to  buy  it. 

Hid  in  a  churchyard  a  gravestone  glares, 
((Lost  to  the  windy  waves.” 

And  the  shivering  sexton  starts  and  swears 
At  the  singing  in  the  graves. 


HERBERT  A  .  KENNY. 


Dusk 

Decoverted  pheasant ,  gull  and  sunset  swell 
Of  color ;  fear  not.  All  is  well. 

Beyond  the  shoreward  breaker's  steady  fall, 
Beyond  the  horizon  haven  of  the  gull, 

Is  silver  silence.  Fear  not.  Veer  not.  All 
Is  well. 


EDWARD  PAGET. 


During  the  course  of  the  year,  sev- 
eral  complaints  reached  the  editorial 
board  concerning  the  lack  of  an  Ex¬ 
change  Department  in  The  Stylus.  To 
compensate  the  editor  has  this  month 
asked  Mr.  Mehevi  O’Rioner  to  review 
in  extenso  some  of  the  more  prominent 
college  publications  which  have  reached 
the  Stylus  office  this  year,  and  to  award 
the  Stylus  prizes  to  those  magazines 
which  have  most  conspicuously  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  by  the  excellence  of 
one  or  more  contributions. 


Contemporary  collegians 

by  Mehevi  O’Rioner 


CjTentle  reader,  when  the  editor 
asked  me  for  an  article  for  the  concluding  issue  of  The  Stylus, 
I  was  somewhat  at  a  loss  for  a  reply,  and  reluctantly  admitted 
that  I  did  not  think  I  could  comply  with  his  demands,  because 
of  the  fact  that  I  was  still  in  hot  water  as  the  result  of  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  Why  Dance?  in  the  February  Stylus.  You  see,  I  had 
to  placate  everybody  who  took  offense  at  it,  and  it  required 
some  time  to  straighten  things  out.  There  were  indignant  alumni 
of  my  old  high  school  who  thought  I  had  insulted  them,  there 
were  indignant  college  professors  in  distant  colleges  who  thought 
I  was  trying  to  lower  the  moral  standards  of  this  one,  and  there 
were  indignant  college  editors  (among  them,  somebody  on  the 
Georgetown  College  Journal  which  is  usually  very  nice  to  The 
Stylus,  so  they  tell  me),  who  insisted  that  the  issue  in  which 
this  article  appeared  was  the  weakest  of  the  year,  and  there  were 
scores  of  indignant  people  who  thought  the  article  was  silly  and 
flippant.  (There  are  some  members  of  a  small  college  43  miles 
from  here  who  have  said  that  the  whole  Stylus  is  flippant,  any¬ 
way.) 
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Well,  just  when  I  had  everybody  quieted  down,  along  comes 
the  McMaster  Monthly*  with  the  whole  and  entire  Why  Dance? 
reprinted  word  for  word,  and  I  had  to  start  placating  over 
again.  Dear  reader,  you  see  the  difficulties  of  trying  to  write. 

But  when  the  editor  asked  me  to  hand  to  him,  in  place  of 
a  formal  essay,  an  article  in  which  I  should  review  some  of  the 
magazines  which  have  come  from  colleges  far  and  near  to  The 
Stylus  office,  and  in  which  I  should  award  the  annual  Stylus 
prizes  for  the  best  publications,  I  gladly  consented,  for  I  thought 
it  no  little  honor. 

The  publications  reviewed  in  the  following  pages  do  not 
represent  all  the  literary  wealth  which  has  poured  into  The 
Stylus  office  this  year,  by  any  means.  The  prize  winners  were 
only  selected  after  much  careful  thought  and  consideration.  The 
complete  list  follows: 


The  New  Rochelle  Quarterly 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  awarding  first  prize  to  the  New  Rochelle 
Quarterly,  published  by  the  students  of  the  College  of  New 
Rochelle,  New  Rochelle,  New  York.  (By  this  time  you  know 
the  magazine  is  from  New  Rochelle.)  The  first  prize  is  an  all- 
wool  hand-embroidered  baseball  bat,  and  is  awarded  to  the 
Quarterly  on  the  basis  of  an  essay  printed  in  the  Spring  issue 
called  “The  Why  of  Culture.”  There  are  a  few  points  I  would 
like  to  discuss  with  the  author,  however,  before  congratulating 


*A  magazine  published  by  the  students  of  McMaster  University,  Hamilton, 
Ontario;  a  college  of  high  reputation  in  the  Dominion,  which  is  affiliated  with  an 
Episcopal  theological  school.  The  McMaster  Monthly  has  reprinted  in  entirety  two 
short  stories,  one  essay,  and  several  poems  which  they  have  selected  each  month  from 
The  Stylus.  They  have  been  quick  to  recognize  the  merit  of  Mr.  Steven  Fleming, 
reprinting  verses  of  his  which  were  published  both  under  his  own  name  and  under  his 
pseudonyms.  The  McMaster  Monthly  is  known  in  The  Stylus  office  as  “Old  Faithful.” 
— Editor. 
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her  on  her  splendid  work.  Here  is  an  excerpt  which  gave  me 
some  trouble: 

When  such  an  individual,  for  example,  prefers  the  empty  clap-trap 
of  a  jazz  orchestra  which  reiterates  for  fifteen  minutes  one  theme  con¬ 
sisting  of  four  or  five  measures  (and  often  taken  from  a  Beethoven 
symphony)  in  variations  which  would  turn  their  original  composer’s  hair 
grey  with  anguish,  when  the  Philistine  listens  to  this  poor  excuse  for 
music,  does  he  really  prefer  it  to  the  noble  work  of  a  Wagner,  a  Brahms, 
or  the  solemn  strains  of  a  Palestrina? 

.  .  .  Forbid  yourself,  oh,  Philistine,  entrance  to  the  opera  when 
Wagner’s  Nibelung  is  presented  and  spare  true  music  lovers  those  whis¬ 
pered  criticisms  and  unfavorable  comparisons  to  Eddie  Duchins  (sic) 
orchestra  at  the  Central  Park  Casino.  Forbid  yourself,  oh,  you  blatant 
Philistine,  who  with  raucous  restlessness  destroys  the  intense  enjoyment 
of  those  about  you,  forbid  yourself  attendance  at  symphony  perform¬ 
ances.  Never,  at  the  playing  of  Tchaikowsky’s  “Manfred”  murmur  that 
you  prefer  Guy  Lombardo. 

— “The  Why  of  Culture.”  Eleanor  J.  Fischer,  ’33. 

Now  Eleanor,  do  you  really  mean  that?  I  think  that  only 
a  big  meanie  could  write  the  above  sentences,  and  I’m  sure 
you’re  not  a  meanie !  You  wouldn’t  want  to  call  me  a  Philistine 
and  yet  I  like  dance  music.  And  certainly  I  prefer  Guy  Lom¬ 
bardo,  or  Ozzie  Nelson,  or  even  Eddie  Duchin  to  Tchaikow¬ 
sky’s  “Manfred.” 

But  deep  down  in  your  heart,  don’t  you  care  a  teeny-weeny 
bit  for  good  dance  music  ?  Listen,  Eleanor,  suppose  a  nice  cute- 
looking  boy,  six  feet  tall  with  blue  eyes  and  dark  wavy  hair 
were  to  call  you  up  and  ask  you  to  go  dancing  with  him  at  the 
Central  Park  Casino  or  at  the  Roosevelt  Grill,  wouldn’t  you  go? 
Sure  you  would,  you  old  rascal !  And  suppose  while  you  were 
gliding  over  the  shiny  floor  under  dusky  lights  to  the  soft 
strains  of  Sitting  in  the  Dark  or  of  My  Sweetheart,  he  were  to 
look  dreamily  into  your  eyes  and  whisper,  “Eleanor  dear,  isn’t 
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this  marvellous?”  Wouldn’t  you  say  “Yes”?  You  just  know 
you  would,  Eleanor. 

The  Harvard  Advocate 

The  second  prize,  one  year’s  subscription  to  the  Emmanuel 
Ethos  goes  to  the  Harvard  Advocate  published  by  the  students 
of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  I  read 
through  the  April  issue  and  came  across  a  lot  of  naughty  swear¬ 
words  and  a  great  many  blase  and  sophisticated  remarks  about — 
well — things.  But  everything  was  more  than  redeemed  by  a 
short  story  by  W.  P.  Blanc,  called  “Goodbye.”  The  prize  was 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  this  story  and  here  are  some  of  the 
passages  which  ought  to  send  the  blood  pounding  through  the 
veins  of  every  red-blooded  man : 

“So  now  it’s  gone;  all  gone,”  he  said,  “and  nothing  is  left  but 
emptiness.  Why — how  can  you?  .  .  .You  loved  me,  I  know  you  did. 

We  could  never  have  said  our  things,  we  could  never  have  done  our 
things  if  you  hadn’t.  When  you  first  saw  me  at  the  station  you  ran  into 
my  arms  and  pressed  against  me.  You  gave  yourself  then.  ...  I  can’t 
stop  loving  you;  I  never  will.  Don’t  you  see,  don’t  you  see?  Can’t 
you  see?” 

.  .  .  She  broke  the  silence  first.  Her  voice  was  imploring. 

“I  can’t  stand  it;  I  can’t  stand  it  any  longer.  It’s  too  horrible!” 

He  closed  his  eyes  for  a  moment,  then  shrugged  limply  in  acqui¬ 
escence. 

“Well, — goodbye,”  he  said. 

“Goodbye.” 

She  sat  very  still  as  she  held  out  her  hand.  He  took  it  in  both  his 
and  kissed  it  for  a  long  time  before  he  looked  up.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  When  he  reached  his  room,  it  was  very  empty. 

“If  I  could  only  cry,”  he  muttered  half  aloud. 

— “Goodbye.”  W.  P.  Blanc. 

Now,  W.  P.,  that’s  the  sort  of  stuff  I  like !  To  tell  you  con¬ 
fidentially,  I  had  to  rub  my  eyes  a  bit  at  the  end;  and  I’m  a 
hardened  old  critter.  In  fact  I  don’t  believe  I’ve  shed  a  tear 
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at  a  story  since  I  read  Love's  Folly  or  Won  by  Deceit  years  ago 
when  I  was  young. 


The  Crimson  and  Grey 

The  McDingus  Special  Honor  Award,  one  Venetian  glass  foot¬ 
ball,  given  annually  to  that  college  publication  which  has  shown 
itself  to  be  the  outstanding  examplar  of  the  elasticity  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  was  voted  to  the  Crimson  and  Grey,  St.  Joseph’s 
College,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  prize  is  awarded  solely  upon  the 
basis  of  the  merit  of  one  passage  from  an  article  on  Sigrid  Undset 
by  one  of  the  editors: 

Sigrid  Undset’s  books  are  of  the  period  four  hundred  years  later,  and 
by  that  time  Christianity  was  deeply  radicated.  Each  community  had 
its  “Sira”  or  priest  who  was  literally  the  mother  of  his  flock. 

— John  J.  Burke. 

Well,  John,  evidently  in  those  days  the  age  of  miracles  had  not 
yet  passed. 

The  Holy  Cross  Purple 

I  am  sorry  to  announce  that  we  could  award  no  prize  to  the  Holy 
Cross  Purple,  Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester,*  Mass.,  but  we 
had  only  those  three  prizes  to  give. 

Eleanor’s  complaint  about  us  culture-lackers  reminds  me  of  a 
pal  of  hers  who  writes  for  the  Purple.  He  tells  us  in  a  word: 

You  attend  the  symphony  and  find  enjoyment  and  genuine  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  music  of  Haydn.  But  you  are  confused  by  the  works  of 
Brahms  and  troubled  by  the  plaintive  music  of  Tchaikowsky.  The  ac¬ 
tions  of  your  feet  betray  your  love  for  Delibes  and  Massenet.  At  the 
piano  recital,  you  enjoy  the  works  of  Chopin  and  Liszt,  but  the  monu¬ 
mental  works  of  Bach  are  entirely  beyond  your  understanding. 

— “Appreciation  of  the  Symphony.”  Francis  McGuigan. 


*  A  city  in  central  Massachusetts. 
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Now  listen,  Frank,  we  didn’t  mind  Eleanor  so  much  be¬ 
cause  she’s  a  woman  and  you  know  how  they  are.  But  you 
made  me  almost  mad !  I  admit  that  I’m  troubled  by  the  works 
of  Tchaikowsky  at  a  Symphony  concert — in  fact  the  last  time  I 
heard  that  slimy  horn  solo  in  the  slow  movement  of  the  Fifth, 
I  got  so  troubled  I  gently  frothed  at  the  mouth.  And  I  thought 
that  only  women-folks  like  Eleanor  went  for  the  Pathetique  in  a 
large  way.  But  I  indignantly  deny  that  myself  and  the  boys 
don’t  know  what  Bach  or  Brahms  is  all  about.  I’ve  always  had 
a  sneakin’  likeness  for  the  Brahms  First  and  Fourth,  and  admit 
to  a  guilty  passion  for  a  whole  lot  of  Bach,  even  if  he  is  entirely 
beyond  my  comprehension. 

The  Purple  for  which  Frank  writes,  you  know,  is  that  there 
magazine  with  the  stately  Blackstone  rollin’  at  its  feet.  They’re 
the  ones  who  showed  everybody  not  long  ago  that  they  could 
get  up  as  gosh-darned  a  cover  (purple  with  gold  doo-dads)  as 
any  of  these  slick  city  fellers.  And  they  have  all  kinds  of  things 
in  the  book :  articles  on  Barry,  the  whimsical  man ;  poems  about 
little  dogs  that  die  with  broken  hearts;  short  stories  about  mu¬ 
sicians  solemnly  playing  Fit  as  a  Fiddle  and  Nearer  My  God  to 
Thee,  as  a  big  ship  sinks ;  oh,  lot  of  things.  But  what  we  liked 
best  in  the  magazine  was  a  pair  of  quatrains  by  Richard 
McCarthy  called  “To  An  Optimist”  and  “To  a  Pessimist,”  which 
were  prefaced  by  the  following  editorial  remark  on  the  Purple 
Contributor’s  Page;  “Richard  McCarthy  of  Chicopee,  Mass., 
has  turned  in  two  delicate  quatrains  which  are  pregnant  with 
meaning.”  Now,  Dick,  I  thought  your  quatrains  were  just  too 
ducky,  but  the  editor’s  comment  was  even  duckier.  I  bet  the 
folks  in  Chicopee  are  proud  of  you. 
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The  Loyola  Quarterly 

That’s  not  a  bad  little  paper  they  put  out  there  in  the  Windy 
City,  referrin’  of  course  to  the  Loyola  Quarterly,  Chicago,  Illi¬ 
nois.  I  saw  an  article  on  my  old  friend  Ezry  Pound,  part  of 
which  ran: 

Furthermore  the  Cantos  have  a  beauty  of  their  own,  something 
never  before  seen  in  poetry,  but  something  that  is  strangely  familiar. 
Consider  for  instance  the  opening  lines  of  Canto  IV.  .  .  .  Can  anyone 
deny  that  there  is  beauty  there?  Is  not  the  whole  very  pleasing  for  all 
its  hyphenated  words,  classical  impedimenta  and  richness  of  adjectives? 

“The  Legend  of  Ezra  Pound.”  J.  Norma  Schmidt. 

That’s  O.  K.  by  us,  Norman,  but  I  notice  you  didn’t  dast 
say  anything  about  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cantos  where  old 
Ezry  starts  raisin’  sand  and  usin’  swear  words.  Gossakes,  that’s 
where  the  hyphenated  words,  classical  impedimenta,  and  rich¬ 
ness  of  adjectives  come  in.  And  then  the  story  of  Sailor  Jim: 
you  didn’t  say  anything  about  that,  but  that’s  the  perfect  ex¬ 
ample  of  something  never  before  seen  in  poetry,  but  something 
that  is  strangely  familiar.  But  I’d  hate  to  tell  you  where  I 
heard  it  first,  Norman. 


The  Marquette  Journal 

I  don’t  like  the  way  things  have  been  going  with  the  Marquette 
Journal  from  Marquette  University,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin. 
Now  of  course  I  realize  that  Milwaukee  (great  little  town,  Mil¬ 
waukee),  is  all  steamed  up  over  the  return  of  beer  and  all  that, 
and  the  over-enthusiastic  spirit  may  have  got  into  the  Journal . 
But  after  all  there  are  things  that  get  under  your  skin,  and  what 
got  under  mine  was  one  of  the  careless  habits  of  one  of  the  gen- 
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tlemen  acquainted  with  the  lady  poetry  editor  of  the  Marquette 
Journal.  Listen  to  this: 


To  M.  D. 

...  Wet  lips  .  .  .  always  your  lovely  lips  are  wet 
Like  tender  petalled  roses  washed  with  dew 
Last  night  in  fancy  I  could  feel  them  brush 
My  favored  face,  and  I  was  close  to  you. 


— Margaret  Porter. 

Now  that  was  in  the  November  issue  of  the  Journal,  and 
that  was  bad  enough,  but  in  the  February  issue  Margaret  tears 
off  a  prose-poem,  part  of  which  runs: 

.  .  .  and  one  whose  lips  were  always  wet  and  as  velvet  as  a  butterfly’s 
wings  ...  I  shall  kneel  very  close  to  you  .  .  .  until  I  shall  bend  over 
you  and  touch  your  red  mouth  gently  with  my  lips.  .  .  . 


Tsk,  tsk,  Margaret!  If  I  were  you  I  wouldn’t  stand  for 
that.  Of  course  I  think  this  fellow  M.  D.  is  a  big  sissy  any¬ 
way — anybody  whose  lips  are  like  butterfly’s  wings  is  liable  to 
suspicion.  ...  Of  course  it’s  none  of  my  business,  but  why  don’t 
you  tell  him  to  dry  his  mouth  on  a  towel  once  in  a  while?  It 
must  be  very  annoying.  Of  course  if  you  like  the  wet  mouth, 
it’s  O.  K.  by  me,  but  how  do  you  stand  it? 


The  Emmanuel  Ethos 

I  read  the  Emmanuel  Ethos,  Emmanuel  College,  Boston,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  every  time  it  comes  out,  and  it’s  coming  along,  it’s 
coming  along.  They  changed  the  old  format  a  bit,  and  have  a 
pitcher  of  the  college  in  once  in  a  while,  just  to  let  the  boys 

know  they’re  still  down  there  by  Sears,  Roebuck’s.  Now  here’s  a 
piece  of  poetry  I  like: 
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But  what  is  this? — a  valentine? 

Ah,  yes!  A  broken  heart, 

That  somehow  could  not  stand  the  strain 
Of  Cupid’s  well-aimed  dart. 

I  pick  it  up  with  gentle  tears 
And  ask  Saint  Valentine 
“When  you  were  young,  was  your  heart  brave? 

Or  did  it  break  like  mine?” 

— Anne  T.  Noone. 

Now  look  here,  Anne,  don’t  you  mind  things  like  that. 
They  happen  to  all  of  us  you  know ;  and  he  probably  was  a  flat 
tire  anyway,  and  you’re  well  rid  of  him.  If  you  want  some¬ 
body  to  fix  you  up  nicely,  and  change  those  tears  into  smiles, 
just  send  up  a  letter  to  the  Boston  College  Heights  and  they’ll 
shoot  their  broken  heart  specialist  right  down  to  see  you. 

I  also  came  upon  a  bit  of  criticism  in  the  Ethos  which  ran : 

The  Sign  of  the  Cross!  What  bold  effrontery  on  the  part  of  the 
producer  of  this  moving  picture  to  assign  so  misleading  a  title  to  such 
a  lurid  play!  .  .  .  The  plot,  however,  is  merely  incidental  to  the  rest  of 
the  play  which  is  an  appeal  to  the  emotions  and  an  exhibition  of  the 
most  horrid  sensuality. — Mary  E.  Flatley. 


We  agree  with  you,  Mary,  it  was  horrid.  You  see,  I  never 
could  stand  that  Claudette  Colbert  because  she  always  looks  like 
a  gum-chewing  stenographer  and  she  didn’t  resemble  a  Roman 
Empress  in  the  least.  And  it  was  bold  effrontery  on  Mr.  De 
Mille’s  part  to  lure  people  to  see  this  picture  just  because  it  was 
lurid. 


The  Bowdoin  Quill 

The  Bowdoin  Quill  from  Bowdoin  College,  Brunswick,  Maine, 
is  a  smart  little  paper,  but  I  was  somewhat  taken  aback  by  the 
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following  paragraph  which  stood  all  by  itself  in  a  column  with 
no  name  to  tell  who  wrote  it: 

I  was  walking  along  sanely  and  quite  joyously.  Suddenly  I  was 
assailed  by  the  thought — “Good  God!  I  am  old  enough  to  have  married 
and  have  created  a  family  by  now!” 

I  hope  that  the  editor  of  the  Quill  will  speak  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  wrote  this,  and  advise  him  to  marry  with  all  haste,  and 
to  deprive  the  world  no  longer  of  a  race  of  super-men. 

The  Black  Hawk 

In  the  Black  Hawk  from  Mount  Mary  College,  Milwaukee,  Wis¬ 
consin  (I  told  you  I  thought  Milwaukee  was  a  great  little  town), 
I  found  this  excerpt: 

“Bobby!  Bobby!”  whispered  a  little  voice. 

Bobby  sat  up  straight  in  bed.  “Yes,”  he  whispered,  “who  is  it?” 

There,  where  a  pale  beam  of  moonlight  showed  where  the  blue  of 
the  quilt  met  the  white  of  the  bed,  sat  a  wee  figure  no  bigger  than  a 
thumb. 

“Who  are  you?”  Bobby  whispered.  “Where  did  you  come  from? 
Are  you  a  fairy?” 

“Sh-sh-sh,”  warned  the  wee  figure,  “don’t  talk  so  loud,  you  might 
wake  the  robin  outside  the  window.” 

“But  what  difference  would  that  make?” 

“Oh,  it  does  make  a  difference.  If  he  wakes  up  now,  he  will  be  too 
tired  to  wake  up  in  the  morning  to  catch  the  worm.  You  know,  he 
wants  to  get  up  early  ’cause  he  heard  your  schoolma’am  say  that  the 
early  bird  catches  the  worm.” 

“How  do  you  know?” 

“I  was  with  him.  My  name  is  Tick  Tock.  I  live  on  the  fifty- 
second  page  of  your  new  Fairy  Book.  Yesterday  night  you  left  it  open 
and  I  got  out.  I’ve  been  having  a  wonderful  time  but  I’m  tired  now 
and  I  want  to  go  back.”  Two  wee  blue  eyes,  as  little  as  pin  heads, 
began  to  fill  with  tears.  “But  the  book  is  closed  and  I  can’t  open  it  to 
page  fifty-two.” — “Tick  Tock.”  Florence  Platz. 

Florence,  If  I  had  a  prize  left,  I’d  give  it  to  you,  but  you 
know  how  it  is. 
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Seniors  at  commencement 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  psychological  phenomena  peculiar 
to  college  seniors  as  graduation  time  approaches.  They  suddenly 
discover  that  there  isn’t  much  time  left.  They  find  that  they 
have  a  genuine  affection  for  their  college.  They  realize  that  this 
professor  and  that,  for  all  his  eccentricities,  is  a  good  sort  after 
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all.  Even  more  than  this,  they  begin  to  wonder  why  they  never 
realized  before  what  fine  fellows  their  everyday  companions 
were,  what  good  times  they’ve  had  together,  and  how  sorry 
they’ll  be  to  say  good-bye  to  them. 

All  of  which  amounts  to  the  fact  that  Commencement  time 
brings  home  a  big  truth  to  the  college  senior — that  the  best  days 
of  a  man’s  life  are  those  spent  in  college  and  the  memories  of 
them  are  his  happiest. 


Brief  account 

When  all  had  been  said  and  done,  the  editorial  board  of  The 
Stylus  was  satisfied  that  this  year  proved  the  most  active  in  the 
contemporary  history  of  the  magazine.  Better  still,  it  was  agreed 
that  The  Stylus  has  been  better  and  more  widely  read  than  in 
its  more  placid  days.  Although  criticism  and  controversy  over 
the  publication  and  its  policies  was  by  no  means  inconsiderable, 
lack  of  indifference  and  active  interest  stimulated  thereby  was 
productive  of  gratifying  results. 

The  Stylus  was  extremely  well  received  in  the  offices  of  a 
number  of  its  contemporaries.  Ten  of  its  contributions  were 
reprinted  in  as  many  college  publications,  and  one  editorial  was 
republished  in  three  separate  magazines.  Twenty  college  journals 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  commended  either  the  maga¬ 
zine  itself  or  articles  printed  in  it. 

The  Stylus  owes  its  thanks  to  every  member  of  the  faculty 
and  student  body  who  have  by  their  active  interest  assisted  the 
editorial  staff  in  the  work  of  this  year.  The  editor  wishes  to 
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thank  in  particular  Mr.  David  Twomey,  S.J.,  whose  liberal 
sympathy  and  active  cooperation  were  essential  to  the  year’s 
success;  to  Mr.  Cornelius  Dalton,  the  combined  assistant  editor, 
make-up  man,  and  State  Republican  Committee  staff  corre¬ 
spondent,  who  was  an  indispensable  aid  to  the  editor;  to  Mr. 
Francis  Maguire,  associate  editor,  for  his  friendly  help  and 
encouragement  from  the  midst  of  his  own  worries  as  editor  of 
the  year  book ;  to  Mr.  James  M.  Connolly,  of  the  editorial  board, 
for  sundry  and  divers  aidings  and  abettings ;  to  Mr.  Steven 
Fleming,  Humoresque  editor,  poetry  editor,  and  public  relations 
man,  for  his  efficient  work  in  each  capacity.  Through  the  effort 
of  these  and  others,  this  year’s  work  on  The  Stylus  was  both 
a  pleasure  and  a  profit. 
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Art  localized: 

A  slight  raising  of  the  eyebrows  was  excusable  after  reading 
the  headline  over  a  story  on  the  Art  page  of  the  Boston  Evening 
Transcript ,  Saturday,  April  29,  which  ran  “Art  Makes  Its  Debut 
at  Boston  College.”  But  since  it  was  a  rather  nice  piece,  one 
could  forgive  the  art  critic  his  equivocal  banner-line.  For  The 
Stylus  was  mildly  proud  of  its  little  exhibition  of  reproductions 
of  modern  French  painting  which  traced  the  development  of 
contemporary  art  of  France  from  the  Pre-Impressionists  Courbet 
and  Daumier  through  the  Impressionists  Monet,  Renoir,  Manet, 
and  Degas  to  the  Post-Impressionists  Gauguin  and  Van  Gogh 
and  the  Modernists  from  Cezanne  and  Seurat  to  Matisse  and 
Picasso,  including  as  well  reproductions  of  the  paintings  of 
Derain,  Vlaminck,  Rousseau,  Laurencin,  Signac,  and  Utrillo. 

Of  course  the  exhibition  was  extremely  modest,  there  were 
large  gaps  left  unfilled,  and  the  whole  idea  was  open  to  accusa¬ 
tions  of  being  rather  trite  in  these  days  when  Matisse  and  Picasso 
are  considered  established  masters  by  the  artistic  vanguard,  with 
no  need  of  reproductions-exhibits  to  spread  their  fame.  But  the 
spirit  was  willing,  if  the  resources  were  weak,  and  the  little  show 
was  not  met  with  indifference.  Witness  some  good  soul  who, 
under  cover  of  darkness,  attended  to  a  poster  advertising  “The 
Stylus  Art  Exhibit.  Impressionist,  Post-Impressionist,  and 
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Modern  Schools,”  so  that  in  the  gentle  light  of  morning  it  read 
“Modern  Fools.”  Witness  also  the  many  visitors  from  the 
faculty,  student  body,  and  general  public  who  dropped  in  during 
the  course  of  the  exhibit,  to  speak  a  word  of  praise  or  blame. 
Most  heartening  of  all  were  the  comments  of  encouragement  for 
persistence  on  the  same  line  in  future  years. 

But  a  principle's  a  principle 

Of  all  the  plays  that  the  now  departed  Abbey  Players  have 
staged  here,  this  department  has  always  considered  none  more 
effective  in  all-round  fashion  than  their  old  warhorse  Juno  and 
the  Paycock.  Naturally  second  attendance  at  the  play  reveals 
more  clearly  the  flaws  in  its  dramatic  structure  which  are  neither 
few  nor  negligible.  That  Sean  O’Casey  wrote  Juno  with  a  rough 
and  inexperienced  hand  is  quite  evident  from  the  patent  flimsi¬ 
ness  of  the  characters  Mary,  Bentham,  and  Jerry.  They  are 
lacking  in  personality  of  any  sort.  The  recitation  of  the  poem 
by  Mary  in  the  last  act  is  dragged  in  by  the  heels  and  has  no 
place  in  the  drama.  Juno’s  last  speech  in  the  third  act  is  over- 
dramatic  because  the  audience  is  inadequately  prepared  for  it. 
Jerry’s  persistent  love-making  in  the  first  act  is  a  bit  ludicrous. 

There  are  definite  faults,  but  the  play’s  unconventional 
dramatic  development  is  not  one  of  them.  It  is  foolish  to  com¬ 
plain  that  Juno  does  not  conform  to  established  rules  of  play¬ 
writing,  that  it  mixes  comedy  and  tragedy  indiscriminately,  that 
the  course  of  action  starts,  stops,  and  starts  again  at  will. 
These  irregularities  are  present  indeed  but  they  belong  to  the 
play’s  substance  as  a  picture  of  life,  which  does  not  offer  unadul¬ 
terated  tragedy  without  its  attendant  comedy,  nor  does  it  pro¬ 
ceed  with  unswerving  movement  to  an  inevitable  peripateia. 
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The  great  test  of  a  play  lies  in  the  application  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  among  others,  “Does  the  play  interest  you  while  you  are 
in  your  seat  in  the  theatre?  Does  it  Tet  you  down’  at  all,  or  do 
you  sit  up  straight  all  the  way  through?”  And  breathes  there  a 
man  with  soul  so  dead,  as  Joxer  says,  who  does  not  enjoy  a  rous¬ 
ing  performance  of  Juno ,  if  only  as  the  groundlings  enjoyed  a 
good  play  of  Marlowe  or  Kidd  ? 

Of  course,  an  enormous  amount  of  the  play’s  appeal  lies 
in  the  altogether  admirable  acting  of  the  Abbey  Players.  Under 
their  hands,  the  characters  of  Cap’n  Jackie  Boyle,  Joxer  Daly, 

Juno,  and  Johnny  walk,  live,  and  breathe  in  the  memory.  But 
there  must  be  some  slight  merit  in  the  play  itself  to  give  them 

the  power  to  create  these  characters. 

Now,  as  must  be  expected,  Juno  comes  in  for  its  share  of 
abuse  as  one  of  those  plays  which,  it  seems,  are  un-Irish,  un-This, 
and  un-That,  charges  which  have  been  ringing  in  this  city  like 
Newman’s  bells  every  time  the  Abbey  Players  have  come  here, 
charges  sounding  their  poor  half-dozen  notes  this  weary  time  to 
the  confusion  of  the  Abbey  Players  and  playwrights.  Precisely 
why  Juno  should  be  picked  on,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  perceive. 
Certainly  the  play  has  nothing  in  common  with  fairies,  lepre¬ 
chauns,  banshees  and  the  rest  of  the  conventional  Hibernian 
machinery;  but  neither  has  it  anything  to  do  with  the  mytho¬ 
logical  yearnings  of  Willie  Yeats  or  with  the  theosophilistic 
eructations  of  George  Russell.  But  it  is  hard  to  see  why  the 
play  must  be  dubbed  un-Irish  and  the  rest.  In  discussing  Juno 
with  one  of  these  good  folk  who  object  so  strenuously  to  it  as 
“one  of  those  plays,”  it  is  always  interesting  to  observe  the 
various  ways  in  which  they  conveniently  explain  away  the  speech 
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of  Mrs.  Tancred  in  the  second  act,  and  the  repetition  of  it  by 
Juno  near  the  close  of  the  play.  Here  are  Juno’s  lines: 

“An’  now  here’s  the  two  of  us  oul’  women,  standin’  one  on  each  side  of  a 
scales  o’  sorra,  balanced  be  the  bodies  of  our  two  dead,  darlin’  sons.  Mother 
of  God,  Mother  of  God,  have  pity  on  the  pair  of  us!  .  .  .  Sacred  Heart  of  the 
Crucified  Jesus  take  away  our  hearts  of  stone  an’  give  us  hearts  of  flesh !  .  .  . 
Take  away  this  murdherin’  hate  .  .  .  and  give  us  Thine  own  eternal  love !” 

Reflection  warns  that  it  is  high  time  to  discard  the  old 
policy  of  pugnacious  suspicion  which  almost  always  results  in  the 
crusading  against  mares’  nests  and  windmills. 

J.  G.  B. 
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Public  Notices 

SUB  TURRI 

WANTED!  Copies  of  the 
March  (1933)  Stylus.  Twenty 
dollars  will  be  paid  for  each 
copy  turned  in  at  The  Stylus 
office.  CIRCULATION  MAN¬ 
AGER. 

1933 

will 

1 

be 

out 

SENIORS — All  is  forgiven. 

$  !2$$$x  !*$  !$  !$  !$$$$$$  !$  !$  !$$ ! 

PETERS. 

soon 

1 

• 

LOST — On  Sunday  evening, 

March  5,  at  or  near  New  Ro¬ 
chelle,  N.  Y.,  one  decision.  Re¬ 
turn  desired  for  sentimental 
reasons.  Reward. — FULTON. 

Subscribe 

Now 

RECIS  COLLEGE 

A  Catholic  Boarding  College  for  Girls 

Sound  Principles  of  Christian  Education 
Strong  Cultural  Background 

ADDRESS:  Sister  Superior,  Regis  College,  Weston,  Mass. 


Stylus  leaders: 

If  you  like  the  way  the  Stylus  is  printed, 
send  us  your  own  printing. 

E.  L.  Grimes  Printing  Company 
368  Congress  Street,  Boston 
Liberty  3355-3356 
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WHITING’S  MILK 


WHITING’S  BUTTER 
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OF  A 
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LOWRY 

Optician^ 

SEVEN  BOYLSTON  STREET 
HARVARD  SQUARE 

T 

We  will  serve  you  in  many 
useful  ways.  Eyeglass  adjust¬ 
ment  so  necessary  to  perfect 
vision.  Oculists’  prescriptions 
accurately  filled  and  files  main¬ 
tained  for  quick  replacement. 
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